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chiefly in two respects. First, along with its many ways of
looking after the outward needs of life the community really
assumes moral duties as well. Where the ends it serves are
themselves morally indifferent, still the general rule holds
good that they must not conflict with moral norms, but
must, wherever possible, advance the moral life, indirectly at
least In order that the community may keep this duty
constantly in mind, it is especially important that it shall
be governed by the will of the State, which is still more
comprehensive, and hence less accessible to egoistic interests.
Thus it is not desirable to allow communities too great
autonomy. Large cities, though for other reasons they have
many moral disadvantages, have one advantage: the spirit
of their government is more apt to be like that of the State.
This tendency is materially strengthened by the fact that
in the more fruitful social medium of such communities it
is possible to provide more adequately for the interests of
culture.

There is another aspect of community life that is im-
portant for morals. The life of a community furnishes to
the individual an immediate and present type of the life of
the State. It is a necessary result of the more comprehensive
nature of the State that the national consciousness tends to
be lost in those individuals who are removed from a direct
share in political problems. They feel the burdens and
duties imposed on them by the State, but never realise the
necessity and the great moral importance of the State's
existence. The community is the very thing that can re-
present to them in visible form the benefits of united activity.
It gives them an opportunity to practise the virtues of public
spirit for which their position in life offers but a limited
scope. The effects of this practice extend far beyond the
sphere of its origin. Their interest for the common concerns
of the neighbourhood arouses in them a broader public spirit,